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FRANCIS BROWN— AN APPRECIATION 

By Henry Preserved Smith 
Union Theological Seminary 

Readers of this Journal will have heard with regret of the death 
of the distinguished scholar, Francis Brown, the president of Union 
Theological Seminary, which occurred on October 15, 1916. His 
services to Semitic science were such as to make it fitting that we 
should here review his career. 

Francis Brown came of a family of scholars. His grandfather 
was president of Dartmouth College; his father was professor at 
Dartmouth and afterward president of Hamilton. He himself was 
invited to. the presidency of Dartmouth some years before becoming 
president of Union Seminary. It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
he was at the head of his class in Dartmouth, where he graduated 
in 1870. After four years of teaching he entered Union Seminary, 
and here also made his mark, receiving the fellowship then just 
established. The two years of study which the fellowship gave him 
were spent at the University of Berlin. Here he devoted himself to 
Semitic study, paying special attention to the then young science 
of Assyriology, under Schrader, best known of the teachers in that 
department. The bearing of Assyrian studies upon the Old Testa- 
ment was just beginning to be realized, and Union was the first 
seminary to enlarge its curriculum so as to include instruction in this 
department. Dr. Brown was in fact the first American teacher of 
Assyrian. On his return to this country he was made instructor in 
biblical philology, afterward associate professor, and in due course 
full professor. On the death of President Charles Cuthbert Hall 
his wisdom, his poise, and his long connection with the Seminary 
pointed him out as the right person for the vacancy. 

Nothing could be less to Dr. Brown's taste than eulogy upon 
himself. He was the most modest of men. His modesty showed 
itself in a certain reserve which to the chance acquaintance might 
seem coldness. But nearer acquaintance showed in him a warmth 
of interest which had not been suspected at first. One of his pupils, 
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afterward his colleague for more than twenty years, has said: "His 
wisdom, his poise, his sanity, his clarity of vision, his justice, his 
absolute truthfulness, his untiring faithfulness in things both great 
and small, his broad-mindedness, his charity, his complete freedom 
from captiousness and bitterness, his inexhaustible reserve of quiet 
power, are recognized/ ' Moreover, those who knew him best 
recognized the source of his power to be deep and fervent piety, 
simple and unaffected, which centered about the person of Jesus 
Christ. The denominational paper which has been most persistent 
in its attacks on this Seminary confesses that those who differed 
from him recognized in him the Christian gentleman. One of his 
co-presbyters testifies that he found in him the ideal of manhood, 
and adds: "Read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians and 
you will find Dr. Brown described to the life." 

Let us turn now to the part which Dr. Brown took in the advance 
of biblical scholarship during the last forty years. Professor Water- 
man has sketched this advance for us, laying emphasis very properly 
upon the work of the late President Harper. 1 But to have a complete 
view we need to remember that the forward movement proceeded 
from more than one center. While Harper in Chicago was working 
for a more thorough and scientific study of Hebrew, Briggs and Brown 
were pursuing the same end in New York. And as it turned out, New 
York was less tolerant of progress than was Chicago. Conservatism 
was more strongly intrenched here, and the machinery of the Pres- 
byterian church gave opportunity for ecclesiastical process for which 
the Baptists, to whom Harper owed allegiance, were not organized. 
Before Harper began publication of the Hebrew Student, Dr. Briggs 
had planned the series of articles in the Presbyterian Review which, . 
I may say, first fairly introduced questions of the higher criticism 
to the American theological world. 

The first number of the Presbyterian Review appeared in 1880, 
just after Brown began his work as teacher. It was edited jointly 
by Dr. Briggs, representing the Union faculty, and a representative 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary. The purpose of the review 
was to give full and dispassionate discussion to the theological ques- 
tions of the day. Among these questions that of the higher criticism 

i See this Journal, XXXII, 219-29. 
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of the Old Testament soon came to the front. It had been raised in 
Scotland by the Robertson Smith case, and the sympathy of American 
Presbyterians for the churches of Scotland naturally caused more 
attention to be given to the issues raised than had the German 
" rationalism/' of which there was very imperfect knowledge, or the 
attacks of Colenso, which had been " refuted by Professor Green." 

Drs. Briggs and Brown were both sincere Christian believers and 
loyal Presbyterians. Both were what we should now call conser- 
vative in their theology. But they believed in progress. They 
knew that the questions raised by the patient work of German 
scholars, and now brilliantly defended by Robertson Smith, could not 
be rightly settled by the repetition of the old dogmatic affirmations 
concerning the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures. 
Both believed that exegesis is a historical science, and should be pur- 
sued by historical methods. And they worked together to secure 
the rights of a real historical biblical science. Dr. Briggs, as the 
older man, was more prominently before the public, and the brunt of 
the conservative attack fell upon him. But, throughout, his younger 
colleague loyally supported him. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that either of the two regarded himself as the protagonist of any 
particular theory of criticism. What they were seeking was the 
advance of theological study all along the line. In the Presbyterian 
Review Brown appeared chiefly as the Assyriologist. His first 
article on "The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records" appeared in 
1882. His Assyriological notes and reviews were especially inform- 
ing to a public almost ignorant of what had been done in that field. 
His own point of view, indicated in the article on the Sabbath, is 
worth reproducing here. He says: "It is interesting to observe, 
even when we move in the region of early Shemitic legend and super- 
stition, how vividly some of the occurrences and ordinances suggest 
those with which we are familiar from the Bible." 

This year (1882), it should be noted, saw the publication of the 
first number of Harper's Hebrew Student. This year also Brown con- 
tributed the introduction to the English translation of Lenormant's 
Beginnings of History. In April, 1883, I contributed to the Hebrew 
Student an article on the High Places. I mention it here because it 
occasioned the first letter I received from Dr. Brown. The letter 
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was a hearty commendation of the article and an avowal of his wish 
to see biblical study freed from thfe trammels of tradition. The next 
year he collaborated with Dr. Hitchcock in publishing a translation 
of the newly discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. This little 
book was much enlarged in the second edition (1885). The trans- 
lation was the work of Professor Brown, as were most of the notes. 
In 1885 also appeared the first book on Assyriology (if I mistake not) 
written by an American scholar. This was: Assyriology; Its Use 
and Abuse in Old Testament Study, first delivered as an address at 
the opening of the Seminary term. It is not without significance 
that he finds the first abuse of Assyriology to be an ill-directed and 
excessive apologetics. The same year he contributed to the Pres- 
byterian Review an extended note on "The Needs of Hebrew Lexi- 
cography/ ' In this he points out that Robinson's Gesenius is the 
only Hebrew lexicon in the hands of American students, and that it 
is thirty years old, based on one much older still. During these 
thirty years (he says) much has been learned of Semitic philology, 
and it is high time for someone to make the results of this study useful 
to the student of Hebrew. This article shows that he was already 
planning what was to be the most important work of his life. 

In 1886 came an article on the Hittites (Presbyterian Review, 
April). This shows the same wide reading and sober judgment 
which Dr. Brown's readers always found characteristic of his work. 
He had earlier contributed to the Old Testament Student an article on 
" A Recent Theory of the Garden of Eden/' the theory being that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch. In 1888 he had an article in the Presbyterian 
Review on "The Religious Poetry of Babylonia/ ' and an extended 
note on the newly discovered tablets of Tel el-Amarna. As this is in 
no sense a bibliography of Dr. Brown's works, I pass over many of 
his book notices which are significant of his growing appreciation of 
Old Testament problems. As early as 1882 he discussed before the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis "The New Testament 
Witness to the Authorship of the Old Testament Books." In 1889 
he had a paper before the same society on "Ur Kasdim," and in 1896 
his opening address as president of the society was devoted to " Old 
Testament Problems." To Hebraica he contributed " Assyriological 
Notes" in 1885, and an article on "Semitic Study in the Theological 
Seminary in 1888." 
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I have already mentioned the note in the January (1885) number 
of the Presbyterian Review on the needs of Hebrew lexicography. 
This note was, we may say, the program of a work which was to take a 
large part of his time for over twenty years. The defects of the older 
lexicons are here plainly set forth, and the desiderata for a new work, 
should one be attempted. The following paragraph will be sufficient 
testimony to the spirit in which he approached the task : 

It would seem quite superfluous to say that a Hebrew lexicon should 
exhibit the actual phenomena of the language, but this is what the lexicons 
in constant use do not fully do. The late German editions of Gesenius are 
especially defective here. The requirement does not seem to have been 
clearly understood. The habit of constructing forms by analogy to supply 
defects in paradigms made for elementary grammatical study is pernicious 
when admitted to the lexicon. Whether the habit should be banished from 
the grammar we do not now discuss. In the lexicon at least it has no justi- 
fication. No form should have a place here which does not actually occur, 
unless in the case of those ground forms which may be fairly assumed; these 
should, however, be invariably marked as not actually found. Every anoma^ 
lous or even unusual formation should be supported by at least one cited 
passage. The distinction of K'tib and Q'ri should be carefully recorded. 
More than this, the frequency of use should be indicated — if necessary by 
figures showing the actual (or approximate) number of occurrences of different 
words, or one word in different meanings; in short, whatever may assist the 
student in gaining a fair idea of the actual facts of the language in those literary 
monuments which have preserved it to us should be diligently studied. 

The remaining desiderata may be briefly mentioned. The one 
which would be objected to by defenders of tradition was that there 
should be more critical study of the text than had yet been exhibited 
in any lexicon. The Revised Version of the Old Testament had 
abundantly shown that the leading Old Testament scholars had no 
idea of the uncertainty of the text which they were attempting to 
translate. Moreover, Dr. Brown declared that the great advances 
in biblical theology must be recognized — this before American 
theologians as a class had conceived of a biblical theology as distinct 
from their own dogmatic theology. He adds that the definitions 
must receive careful attention, and the whole " great subject of 
synonyms considered with breadth and precision of judgment." In 
the matter of etymology he advises care, and cautions against the 
attempt to reduce all Hebrew words to a certain small number of 
biliteral roots with conveniently indefinite meanings. 
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The new Hebrew lexicon was not to stand alone. It can hardly 
be considered apart from other plans which the active brain of Pro- 
fessor Briggs was formulating. One of these was the " International 
Critical Commentary, ,, the other the " International Theological 
Library/ ' both of which series have made good progress and have 
proved a boon to generations of students in this country and abroad. 
What part Dr. Brown had in drawing up the scheme for these two 
libraries I do not know, but it is safe to assume that he was consulted 
about them, and that they had his hearty approval. In the com- 
mentary he was assigned the Books of Kings, and in the library the 
Contemporary History of the Old Testament. That he had not finished 
either of these volumes at the time of his death is a fact which all 
Old Testament scholars must lament. Several things stood in his 
way. First was the absorbing work of the lexicon. In this great 
work he had the laboring oar. He had the efficient co-operation of 
Professor Briggs, who prepared the biblico-theological articles, and 
Professor Driver, who treated the particles. But this left much 
the largest part of the work to the chief editor. True to his own 
principles, Dr. Brown devoted himself to the examination of every 
occurrence of all but the commonest words. In many cases the com- 
mentaries must be consulted, and with them a number of other works 
which throw light, or at least might conceivably throw light, on a 
passage. The list of abbreviations in the completed work fills six 
closely printed pages and gives some idea of the amount of literature 
which had to be studied. 

Absorption in this great work, which must remain his enduring 
monument, would excuse any man from other tasks. While it was 
under way, however, the editor was actively engaged in teaching, and 
was frequently invited to preach. And to these occupations came 
the distraction caused by the trial of Dr. Briggs, and by the accom- 
panying and succeeding attacks on the Seminary. That many Pres- 
byterians viewed with alarm the divergence of view on Old Testament 
criticism revealed by the articles in the Presbyterian Review was 
plain. The reunion of the old and new school churches had been 
accompanied with assurances of confidence in the orthodoxy of 
both parties. Men in the active work of the ministry assumed that 
the theology of the church was settled — as, in fact, was said in so 
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many words by the moderator of one General Assembly. Here, 
however (in the Review), was evidence to the contrary. Professors 
in some of the seminaries supposed that their system of doctrine was 
that which had been always and everywhere taught in the Reformed 
churches. It was disquieting to find that theology is a progressive 
science, and to have programs of the progressive party published 
to the world. The fact that Dr. Briggs was more nearly in sympathy 
with the Westminster Assembly than were his critics made no differ- 
ence. And so it was with the fact that Dr. Brown was a devout and 
loyal Presbyterian, holding fast to the Word of God contained in 
the Scriptures. Agitation was begun in the church at large against 
the promulgators of new views, and the power of the church courts 
was invoked against the offenders. The agitation began the very 
year in which the first fascicle of the new lexicon came from the 
press. 

Although the attack was made primarily upon Dr. Briggs, his 
younger colleague was involved in the agitation. The new views 
objected to were views concerning the Scriptures, and the constitution 
of the church gave great power to the attacking party. Besides the 
jurisdiction which a presbytery has over its members, there was a 
special arrangement to insure the soundness of the theological pro- 
fessors. In the generous feeling which accompanied the reunion of 
the two branches of the Presbyterian church the directors of Union 
Seminary had agreed that the election of professors should be reported 
to the General Assembly, and that the Assembly should have the 
right of veto. The agitation against Dr. Briggs led to the attempt 
to veto his transfer to a new chair. Passing over the legal question 
whether the compact was intended to apply to the transfer of a pro- 
fessor from one chair to another, we may note that the action brought 
the directors squarely face to face with the question: Who is the 
proper judge of the qualifications of an instructor? Dr. Briggs had 
been in the service of the Seminary for seventeen years. His scholar- 
ship was well known. His loyalty to the church was unquestioned 
by those who had watched his career. The directors felt that they 
would be untrue to their trust if they dismissed such a man on the 
demand of a body the members of which knew him only from heated 
articles in the so-called religious press. His retention in his chair 
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and the consequent canceling of the compact with the Assembly 
were the only courses open. 

I have said that Dr. Brown was involved. This was due pri- 
marily, of course, to the fact that his views were in substantial accord 
with those of his colleague. But it was due also to the fact that the 
agitation went on for three years, during which his time and strength 
were diverted from his proper work on the lexicon. The attempt to 
remove Dr. Briggs from his chair by veto was followed by his arraign- 
ment in his presbytery, which refused to try him until peremptorily 
ordered to do so by the Assembly. His acquittal was followed by 
another appeal to the Assembly, which suspended him from the min- 
istry. Throughout this long and tedious litigation Dr. Brown was 
the loyal friend and supporter of his colleague. And while personal 
friendship influenced him, this was not the only consideration. He 
saw — none more clearly — that freedom of investigation and freedom 
of teaching were involved. He was of course aware that the advan- 
tage in an ecclesiastical trial is always on the side of the prosecution. 
The elaborate creeds of the seventeenth century contain a large num- 
ber of propositions, and almost any litigious person can find some 
point at which to raise the cry of heresy. The address of Dr. Briggs 
on which he was brought to trial was entitled: "The Authority of 
Holy Scripture," and was intended to be (was, in fact) a defense of 
that authority. It was attacked because it did not utter the shib- 
boleth of verbal inspiration. How easy it would be to find heresy 
in the church is seen in the fact that the very men who made the 
attack had departed from the formulae they professed to defend, in 
that they limited inerrancy to the " original autographs" of Scripture, 
thus surrendering the doctrine that the text of Scripture has been 
kept pure in all ages. 

How nearly the conviction of Dr. Briggs affected Dr. Brown may 
be seen when we reflect that two of the charges against him were that 
he taught that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch, and that 
Isaiah did not write half the book that bears his name. The former 
charge had been stricken out of the indictment by the Presbytery 
of New York; but the Assembly found the Presbytery in error in 
striking it out ; and there can be no doubt that it was in their minds 
one of the points against the accused. If Dr. Briggs was a heretic 
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for making these affirmations, Dr. Brown was one likewise. On the 
condemnation of Dr. Briggs by the Assembly the cry was raised that 
the issue was settled, and that all who were not of the mind of the 
Assembly should leave the church. Dr. Brown had this question of 
duty to face, and must have given it some anxious thought. His 
decision to remain in the church of his love was doubtless motived 
by a desire to save the church from itself — not to allow it to throttle 
the freedom of scholarship or to impoverish itself by banishing earn- 
est, conscientious, and able teachers from its ranks. Submission to 
lawful authority required that Dr. Briggs' suspension from the min- 
istry should be recognized as effective, so far as any attempt on his 
part to exercise ministerial functions was concerned, however unjust 
the sentence might be. But that loyal Presbyterians should leave 
their church because of an unjust decision was required neither by 
the laws of God nor by the laws of man. 

Ecclesiastical litigation, like other litigation, easily loses sight 
of the main question and turns attention to matters of procedure. 
What should be a calm inquiry into the truth of certain opinions too 
often becomes a struggle for technical advantages. At a time when 
he should have been giving his undivided attention to the lexicon 
Dr. Brown was obliged to investigate the legal powers of presbyteries 
and prosecuting committees, the rights of an accused party, the juris- 
diction of the various courts of the church — in short, all the forms 
which law and precedent had established for heresy trials. He met 
the exigency with his usual quiet courage, and was the trusted friend 
and adviser of Dr. Briggs. His Christian forbearance and self- 
control were often put to the test, for he had to listen to severe and 
even violent attacks, not only on the orthodoxy, but on the per- 
sonal character, of his dearest friend, the uprightness of whose heart 
and life was manifest to him as perhaps to no other human being 
outside the immediate family of that friend. The temper in which 
he approached the issue may be seen in the following quotation from 
an article written early in the struggle : 

To a distant observer of the conflict now going on in the Presbyterian 
church it may seem that personalities have had too large a share of attention 
and principles too little. I do not say this from any desire to minimize the 
importance to the struggle of the chief figure in it. My deep regret that 
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no part however small has been allotted to me in the early stages of this 
struggle is due, not of course to the supposition that my contributions to it 
would have been of any value, and not wholly to the theological questions 
involved, but in large degree to the fact that the controversy turns about 
an institution to which my life is closely knit, and about a man whom 
I respect and love more than I can easily express, and to whom I owe more 
than I shall ever be able to repay. I am personally and warmly grateful 
to all those who have sprung to its defense and his. But Union Seminary 
is not worth an ecclesiastical war unless it represents something greater 
than itself that claims its loyalty; and those among us who stand heart and 
soul with Dr. Briggs do so, not only from profound personal regard, and 
with a confidence strengthened rather than shaken by the aspersions of the 
hour, but also from a conviction that the spirit he embodies and represents 
is the spirit most sorely needed in the church today, and that the doctrines 
which are now making the issue are doctrines unfolding a wealth of experience 
and a power of achievement for all individuals in whose lives they may be 
permitted to bear their fruit, and for all churches that shall be wise. 

The article from which this is taken was written from Oxford, 
whither its author had gone in the interest of the lexicon. His regret 
that he had had no part in the struggle arose from the fact that he 
was absent from this country. But he had abundant part in it 
afterward, as I have already intimated. The article from which I 
have quoted is a carefully reasoned and dispassionate discussion of 
inerrancy, and shows that on this, which was the main issue, Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Briggs were at one. In the long process — the trial 
of Dr. Briggs with its consequent complaint to the Synod and appeal 
to two General Assemblies — Dr. Brown was not only faithful in 
attendance at the courts of the church, but prepared several elaborate 
arguments. One of these was presented in the Synod of New York; 
the others were published in the New York Evangelist. To the 
impartial observer these papers seem unanswerable; and they show 
that if Dr. Brown had turned his attention to the law he would 
have taken high rank in the profession. It is high testimony to the 
ability and character of Dr. Brown that, although he thus unre- 
servedly advocated the views for which his colleague was condemned, 
no attempt was made to bring him to trial. The opposition party 
contented itself with attacking the Seminary. 

For some years, however, after the Briggs trial Dr. Brown was 
able to give his attention to the lexicon, and that great work was 
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finally completed in 1906. I need not comment upon the usefulness 
of this book, with which I suppose all readers of the Journal of 
Semitic Languages are familiar. If the author hoped to finish other 
scholarly work which he had planned, he found himself mistaken, for 
the Seminary to which he had given his life called him to adminis- 
trative functions. In the generous tribute which he himself paid 
to the late President Harper (in the Harper memorial volumes) he 
said: "He always had too many other things to do to become a 
critic or an exegete pure and simple. And it may fairly be said that 
he had the many things to do because it was on the whole more profit- 
able for the world that his great powers should be used in doing 
them than in the more secluded work of the scholar/' If we regret 
that our president was not permitted to give to the world more of the 
ripe fruits of scholarship which we expected from him, we too may 
say that on the whole it was well that his great powers were used 
as they were. It was about the time of the completion of the lexicon 
that plans were formed for the increased usefulness of the Seminary. 
Its new location was secured with the aim of bringing it into closer 
proximity with Columbia University and the related institutions. 
A new and more commodious building must be provided. The needs 
of the future must be carefully considered. There was felt the 
necessity for a broader curriculum, and for the consequent endow- 
ment of new chairs of instruction as well as for enlarged library 
facilities. All this required much thought, and Dr. Brown, as one 
of the most trusted members of the faculty, not only because of his 
long acquaintance with the Seminary, but also because of his known 
clearness of vision and soundness of judgment, was called upon to 
take a leading part in these activities. His presidency, which began 
in 1908, laid upon him the responsibility of carrying the new plans 
into effect. The all-round capacity of the man thus tried was not 
found wanting. Profound scholar as he was, there was in him 
nothing of the pedant. Nothing human was foreign to his interest. 
And the root of his interest was the fervent and deep piety of 
which I have already spoken. He believed firmly in the gospel of 
Christ as the means of saving the world. He was alive to all the 
modern movements which seek to bring that gospel to bear on the 
lives of men. He was one of the managers of the Union Settlement, 
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and showed unfailing interest in its work. His inauguration as 
president came at the time of the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new building, and his address at that time was worthy of the occasion. 
His subject was " Theology as the Servant of Religion/ ' In it he 
pointed out with great breadth of sympathy the unselfish services 
rendered by those who do not share our creed. But for himself and 
his associates he declared: "We believe in God. From the distor- 
tions and moral tragedies of the world we resort to God, and come 
back reinforced for life in the world. We desire to know more of 
fellowship with God and its joy. And we greatly believe in its power 
to set right the common life. It is religion which turns ethics into 
righteousness/ ' Religion then is the fundamental thing which 
theology is to serve. Its service to religion consists in helping to 
define it by interpreting it, aiding religion to understand itself, by 
increasing its range, and by energizing it. While the Seminary 
therefore ranks as an educational institution, an investigator and 
teacher of pure science, it does not rest in this claim, but makes it 
its great aim to teach applied science, to bring men to understand 
how religion moves men to a higher life. 

It was perhaps necessary, though to human view the necessity is 
regrettable, that the time and attention of such a man should be 
taken up with repelling attacks upon himself, his colleagues, and the 
Seminary which they served. This paper has already shown the 
issues raised in the case of Dr. Briggs concerning the rights of scholar- 
ship in its relation to ecclesiastical domination. The issues were not 
settled, as perhaps the conservatives hoped, when Dr. Briggs was 
driven from the Presbyterian church. Agitation concerning the 
views of Professor McGiffert in 1899 caused him to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian church and seek a new home among the Congre- 
gationalists. The question was thus forced the second time upon the 
directors of the Seminary, whether they should allow the qualifications 
of their professors to be judged by an ecclesiastical body the members 
of which had no personal acquaintance with the professors them- 
selves, and for the most part knew of their alleged views only from 
partisan and prejudiced testimony. The retention of Professors 
Briggs and McGiffert, one an Episcopalian, the other a Congre- 
gationalist, made known that the Seminary was not to be narrowly 
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denominational. Narrowly denominational it had never been in fact. 
The founders were men who did not sympathize with the proscrip- 
tive spirit of the party which in their day was beginning to be called 
old school. They avowed that they were providing a seminary 
" around which men of moderate views and feelings who desire to 
live free from party strife and to stand aloof from all extremes of 
doctrinal speculation, practical radicalism, and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion may cordially and affectionately rally.' ' 

But the believers in ecclesiastical domination could not rid them- 
selves of the idea that because the Seminary was founded by Pres- 
byterians it should always train men for that one denomination. 
And their notion of a theological seminary was of a place where men 
should be indoctrinated in one particular system of dogmatic belief. 
That Union rose to the conception of an education which should 
teach men to think for themselves, and which should thus prepare 
them for usefulness in any of the Christian churches in which they 
might find opportunity to serve the Master, did not commend itself 
to them. Hence the agitation in presbyteries, synods, and General 
Assembly directed against this institution. The appointment of 
committees of conference and of investigation led to correspondence, 
personal interviews, and attendance at the General Assembly on the 
part of Dr. Brown, involving what must have seemed to him a 
lamentable waste of time and strength. The violence of the 
attacks to which he was obliged to reply in at least one Assembly 
was a source of poignant grief to him, and the nervous strain which 
they involved probably aggravated the disease from which he was 
already suffering, and which caused him to give up active labor 
(so far as that was possible) the year before his death. Through 
it all, however, he kept his faith, and, as even his enemies have 
testified, always was the Christian gentleman. 

In his tribute to President Harper he said: "While his lessons 
are the particular things he taught, they are besides these the per- 
sonal qualities of the man who taught them. The lasting effects 
of his work are in knowledge, but not only in knowledge; they are 
also in character." The words may well be applied to their author. 
His scholarly work we all admired; his character we not only admired, 
but loved. In truth, his life was a standing refutation of assertions 
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often made, and perhaps sometimes believed, by the proscriptive 
party in the various churches. No one knowing Francis Brown could 
for a moment believe that the higher criticism of the Bible is destruc- 
tive of the Christian faith. No one knowing him could believe that 
the most advanced scholarship dulls the edge of missionary or 
evangelistic zeal — two of his children are in the foreign mission work, 
and the recent organization of a department of foreign service in this 
Seminary was enthusiastically promoted by him. And further, we 
may say that his varied activities contradict the common impression 
that the professor, the man of books, is unpractical and at sea when 
he comes to the things of common life. And if any man ever supposed 
that the scholar is remote from human affection and incapable of 
friendship, he would be disillusioned by observing the deep and 
tender attachment which united Drs. Briggs and Brown during their 
nearly forty years of close companionship here. Opportunity to 
express his own feeling was given Dr. Brown by the publication of a 
volume of studies presented to Professor Briggs in which he said 
(speaking for the group of contributors) : 

It is a testimonial of their personal affection as well as of their sense of 
obligation to the veteran scholar and teacher, and they have chosen as its 
occasion his completion of seventy years of life, not because they do not 
hope for him many more years of fruitful work, but because this anniversary 
recalls to them his long and notable service, and reminds them afresh of all 
they owe to the stimulus of his untiring energy, his patient research, his fear- 
lessness in proclaiming truth, his warm personal sympathy, and his quick 
response to every demand made upon his stores of knowledge, and the 
treasures — often unsuspected — of his warm and valiant heart. 

Had the author of these words lived a little longer he might have 
received (as all who knew him are sure that he deserved) a similar 
tribute from his attached friends and colleagues. But this was not 
to be. 

What shall I say more? He fought a good fight; he kept the 
faith; he did well the work that was given him to do. 



